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The Fate of a Theory. 


yo? 


‘What the deuce d’ye reckon she’s doing 
‘*Catching bull-heads, by the way she maneuvers.”’ 
‘*Cateching—who?’’ 

‘* Bull-heads—fish bait—the insects I started to tell you 
about this morning when your frying-pan got on fire. They’ve 
got grasshoppers, worms and junk of that kind skinned a rod, 
after vou get ’em caught. That isn’t much of a cineh, though. 
Let’s go an’ help her rope down a few.”’ 

‘‘Hold on, oid man!’’ interjected his companion; ‘‘better 
wateh her awhile; maybe she knows more about their habits 
than we do. It ’ud be a mighty hardened bull-head that 
wouldn’t take a long chance on getting caught to take a peek at 
her, by jimminy!”’ 

So they dropped back again behind the boulder they had 
started to climb. The object of their interest was having con- 
siderable difficulty in capturing the nimble bull-head—her 
straw sunshade, tied somewhere to her shoulder, was dangling 
very near the water. and, of course, her riding skirt was dis- 
mally soaked. It is unfortunately a bio'ogical fact that bull- 
heads don’t thrive on dry land. 

I shall panse here to warn the reader that this is not going 
to be a love tale. [ am sorry, but from the material at hand 
I was unable to construct anything sentimental. Cassius 
Simms, the gent'eman whose remarks are first recorded. could 
not be said to be given to flights of faney, nor could anything 
of such nature be laid against his friend, Bill Jenkins. To the 
best of my knowledge, both of these gentlemen were ‘‘heart 
who'e and fancy free’’ up to the time of this story. Whether 
they remained so afterward, I shall not attempt to sav. The 
render’s judgment on such matters is doubt!ess superior to 
mine, 
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Bill and Cas had hammered through more than one tough 
semester’s work together, down at the U. Bill studied geology 
and physies, while Cas, disdaining what he called ‘‘theory 
men,’’ kept himself busy with transit or ‘‘T’’-square, wore 
boots and blue flannel shirts, and went with his hair uncombed. 
Now, it so happened that Bill was possessed of a theory, for 
which he claimed some originality, and which he applied with 
equal freedom to everything in the universe, women not ex- 
eepted. The manner of his coming into possession of this 
theory is of smal] import beside the fact that he believed in it, 
and maintained such belief despite the efforts of his friend to 
everthrow it. The first time he gave verbal expression to it, 
however, was in an unguarded moment when he had exhaust- 
ed all the expletives in three languages in ‘‘cussing out’’ a 
leaky quadrant electrometer down in the lab. ‘‘ This infernal 
thing’s crazier than a bat,’’ he suggested to the air—‘‘dog- 
goned if I don’t think it’s harder to understand than a wo- 
man.’’ ‘‘Give it up, then,’’ remarked Cas, catching Bill’s 
words as he strolled in; ‘‘no good ever came of trying to solve 
the unsolvable. You’ll find woman’s differential equation of 
motion has variable coefficients, and half of.’em’s imaginary. 
(‘ome out of your hole and let’s take a hike around the track.’’ 

‘*Get out. you confounded | pessimist,’’ answered Bil; 
‘‘averything’s got a law to it if you can only find it—cause 
and effect, my boy, govern everything in the earth, and sky, 
and waters under the earth, man inecluded.’’ 

‘But not woman!’’ flung back his companion as he went 
out. 

And now they were both ‘‘doing time,’’ as Cas expressed 
it, in Stump Creek, on a railway preliminary-—the one to use 
his eyes on rock formations and the other to work a sextant 
and hand level! on everything in sight. 

Now, Bill, be it said to lis eredit, prided himself on a 
. few things other than the fact that he was the sole proprietor 
of a theory. Not the least of his minor accomplishments was 
i knaek he had of locating the most pro'ifie trout ho'es in the 
little creek, and the habit of landing in camp with a goodly 
number of their residents strung on a willow. It 1s quite pos- 
sible that a knowledge of all this, coupled with the confidence 
it induced under his khaki jumper, would account for the fact 
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that he was the first to unmask their position, much before his 
ecompanicn had completed his observations. Stepping ginger- 
lv on the round, wet stones, he made his way without mishap 
down the stream, halted at a respectful ten paces, pulled off his 
eighteen-inch Stetson, and saluted with the conventional fish- 
erman’s greeting, ‘‘ How-de-do—ceatching any of ’em?’’ The 
girl was busy, so he got only a brief nod, but evidently didn’t 
expect anything more, for he jumped the intervening stretch 
of deep water in time to help her lift a large flat stone, under 
which she had ealeulated finding the last covey of bull-heads 
necessary to fill her bait can. Experienced in the art, they 
turned the rock over with a jerk, and plunging their arms into 
the water, each brought forth a generous handful of pebbles, 
with a wriggling mixture of black, stubby things, half bug and 
half fish. 

But we are forced to chronicle the gloomy fact that Bill 
either in his hurry to assist or blindly intoxicated by a mass of 
dark hair b'own across his face during the operation, stepped 
on a loose rock, and in obedience to those principles of cause 
and effect he so valiantly upheld, landed full length in the 
stream, and unfortunately for him, in the very hole where the 
girl had previously ‘‘spotted’’ some good fish. But he had no 
time to philosophize on the uselessness of bull-heads when the 
trout have fled, being engaged just then in extracting himself 
from a tangle of driftwood and wild rose bushes. Now, this 
accident, while rather humiliating, surprised him in no way— 
it was in strict accord with what he termed the ‘‘laws of na- 
ture’’-—-notwithstanding this fact, when he had recovered his 
equilibrium and his hat, squeezed a gallon of water out of his 
trousers, and was fully Jaunched on an apology for his awk- 
wardiess, he found himself addressing the empty atmosphere. 
His fellow fisherman had disappeared. By all the data Bill 
had ever collected on the subject of girls, there were only two 
ways, he reflected, for them to act under such circumstances. 
They would either laugh at his discomfiture or sympathize 
with him, or perhaps do both. Bill didn’t know about the fish. 
But here he had run up against a strange phenomena. To sub- 
stantiate all the theories he could bring to bear upon the sub- 
ject, it was certain'y rather erratic for one fisherman to ab- 
ruptly leave a brother in distress, without even being certain 
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that he would make it back to shore. (On second thought, 
however, he had*to admit the improbability of any one drown- 
ing in three feet of water.) But she was gone, all right enough, 
leaving nothing in her wake but the upset can of bull-heads. 
Bill was not the man, however, to be knocked out by ‘‘strange 
phenomena,’’ as any one can ascertain by consulting his rec- 
ord. He lost no time in locating the trail by which the girl had 
made her exit, and in following it at a maximum rate, lessened 
considerably by three or four pounds of water in his right 
hoot. The trail led him into a little opening in the trees, a 
hundred yards or more down the creek, where he ran abruptly 
into our lady, standing in the road with her horse untied and 
trimming a long willow for a riding whip. Bill was taken 
some what aback. ‘‘I beg your pardon—a hundred times, I’m 
sure,’’ he stammered. ‘‘But that infer—confounded rock 
shpped just as I had a hold on those bugs.”’ 

*‘Did you ever fish, Mr.—Mr.-—?”’ she parried. 

‘¢Why-—er—yes,’’ he said, hardly knowing what she was 
driving at. ‘‘You see—’’ 

‘Then I’d advise you to practice a little on the rocks be- 
fore you go again,’’ she suggested, as she swung on her horse 
and disappeared around the nearest clump of bushes. 

He found Cas seated on the spring seat, studiously whit- 
tling potatoes into the bake oven. ‘‘Thunder shower?’’ he 
asked with a grin, when he finally looked up at the dripping 
figure by the fire. 

“Thunder shower of sufferin’ peitatiod polywogs!”’ 
ejaculated that gentleman. 

“Oh, I thought vou called ’em bull-heads,’’ remarked Cas. 

“Took here, you miserable banty-legged transitman, next 
time you catch me making such an abominable ass of myself, 
it’ll he so hot you’ll have to stay in camp and spit on the in- 
struments to keep ’em cool—and won’t see the show free like 
vou did today !”’ 

‘Tid you find out what she baits with?’’ ventured Cas. 

Bill looked sheepish. ‘‘She won’t use those bull-heads, 
anyway—they re all back in the ereek. But in the future she 
ean use anything she wants to—frogs, bedbugs or bald-headed 
rattlesnakes, and [’ll not butt in to he'p her catch ’em.’’ 

It is a faet, neverthe'ess, that he broke this promise not 
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three days later, but that is another story. After they had sat 
down to supper, Cas ventured another shot. ‘‘What about 
vour theory, old man?’? 

_ — **Don’t seem to apply—here,’’ he answered. ‘‘Point of 
inflection, I guess. I’ll bave to dig up some more data. 


A... 


= ee CL 


Societies. 
Athena 


The members of the Athena Debating Society met and or- 
ganized on October 2. R. W. MeMillin was elected president, 
Clvde Van Brown, vice-president; G. Gilbert Meldrum, sec- 
retary and treasurer; John Stevens, censor. A committee was 
also chosen to arrange debates for the year. Professor Jen- 
on addressed the society on October 9 on the subject of de- 

ating. 


La Junta 


The La Junta Debating Society has effected its organi: 
zation for this school year, with Eli F. Taylor, Wyman Bery, 
Pau! Miner and Milton Levy as its officers. The members are 
very enthusiastic and expect to accomplish wonders this year. 
Already the limit of the number of members has almost been 
reached and they have commenced to do business. The first 
regular meeting was well attended. Professor Cluff gave a 
very excellent talk on debate, showing up its value and im- 
portance. The programme of the second meeting was a pre- 
pared debate. 


Engineering Society 
The B. Y. U. Engineers met Oct. 9 for reorganization. 
The following men were given the reins of government for 
the season: Henry Raie, president; Burridge, vice-presi- 
dent; and Borg, secretary. Though our president is a Fresh- 
-inen, he knows how to work, and some instructive meetings 
are anticipated. 
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Our Bow to You. 


To a person unacquainted with the facts in the case, it 
would seem that the small crowd of us who are supposed to be 
responsible for this issue have worked ourselves into a po- 
sition of unbounded possibilities. ‘lo such a person we are 
afraid this number will be a disappointment. There are strong 
reasons, however, why we do not care to apologize for our 
humble efforts, or to promise anything extravagant for the 
future. About the greatest of these reasons is the fact that we 
have no right to apologize to you for the character of your 
paper. If it is not up to standard, you have made a mistake 
somewhere. Either you have erred in your selection, or have 
neglected to contribute the proper amount of interest and sup- 
port. Of course, we do not assume that we have met every- 
one’s expectations—-to be frank, we have come far short of 
reaching our own. Hveryone can sit down and theorize upon a 
proposition, but at the end of his speculations the thing is vet 
to be done. But, handicapped as we have been for material 
and a place in which to work, we have attempted, at least, to 
carry out a few ideas, conceived at the beginning of the year. 
To what extent this has been accomplished you must judge. 
A few changes have been made in some minor details, which 
we hope you will like; but if you don’t, the best way for al! 
econcerne wou'd be to bring vour objections around to head- 
quarters. If there are any ‘‘bricks’’ coming our way, !et’s 
have them through the front window. . 


—J 
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A Word About The Staff. 


We are giving the students this year the opportunity to 
‘‘make the staff,’’ and to this end have purposely left. vacant 
a number of important positions. We should be very happy 
to be overflooded with stories, essays, odes, sonnets, epics, 
etc., in order to keep what few men we have busy, and also to 
be in a position to select others. Now, if you are interested 
in ‘iterary work in any way, this article was meant for you, 
and you should take it to heart. Let us have your contribu- 
tions early—by the Ist of November, let us say. Another 
thing: That ‘‘Farmer painter’’ set us to thinking about art, 
and from art to cover designs the road is short. We are 
willing to part with ten dollars for a suitable design—one 
we can run throughout the year. On this point we would 
suggest that one unit of art valuation is not a unit of area. 
Come to the office for specifications. 


College. 


( 

Last spring there was ‘4 revival instituted, we think, by) 
the presidency, in the interests of a greater college. It hap- 
pened in conjunction with a notoriously heavy spring. rail- 
storm, and it would seem that the prevailing spirit should have 
been well soaked into everyone around the institution. But 
since there exists a bare possibility that it was washed out 
again hy the continued downpour, we take this opportunity to 
restate a few seniments expressed at that time. If our mem- 
ory serves us right, Tom Higgs immortalized himself at the 
first meeting by offering a resolution to the effect that every 
one pull for a college and the new building on the hill. We 
ean’t recollect the exact wording, but that expresses the idea. 

There was some speech-making, and everyone went away 
happy, and, like Tom, fe t disposed to do some hard pulling, 
even if, as the farmer wou'd put it, thev should ‘‘break a tug’’ 
in the process. This was a ong about commencement, when 
everybody is busy with his exams, or his graduation address, 
or the thousand »rd one things that engage a student. at the 
end of the vear. It may have been that the revival didn’t pro- 
dvee the ea'eulnted effect, but we are safe in assuming it had 
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some influence from the number enro!led in the department 
tais year. The point we wish to make, however, is this: The 
‘“White and Blue,’’ and consequently the student body which 
it represents, are still disposed to pull for a great university, 
which can only be done by properiy supporting and consistent- 
ly building up our college. The day of a preparatory school 
run in connection with a university is fast coming to an end 
with the advert of high sechoo's in the smaller towns. 


Are You a Twenty-Four Hour Man? 


For those of us who have been strenuously engaged with 
our muscles during the summer, it is something of a rest to 
drop back again into the world of books and theories. The 
transition from hay-shoveling and midnight water turns to the 
cinomial theorem or Caesar’s Invasion of Gaul at first is not 
unwelcome, and we feel able to tackle anything resembling a 
text-book that comes our way with enthusiasm. Of course, the 
experienced college student never plans more work than he 
can do justice to—at first. Perhaps he has learned by hard- 
earned experience the year before that, though a man is saved 
no faster than he gains intelligence, there is a certain maxi- 
mum rate of acquisition, bevond which it is unsafe to go. 
Therefore, he proceeds to list the subjects he considers neces- 
sary. aggregating perhaps some twenty hours, including the 
required theology course. Then he saliies forth to locate his 
various professors. If he has chosen economies, for instanee, 
as a major, he naturally fills up his course with collateral 
work, such as history, English and the languages. Now, it 
may happen—and it is not at all unusual—that he is not able 
to get some of the work. There are nearly as many different 
courses as students in our college department, and the law of 
variation governs here as elsewhere. He therefore must do a 
little substituting. Let us see—down in the reception room 
he meets some devotees of Dr. P—, discussing the probable 
minimum depth of the color convolution in the cerebellum of 
a bootblack, a section of whieh was brought west by Andrew 
T. These discip'es immediate'y fall upon him with powerful 
argument, and demonstrate that an economist without a full 
and comp'ete knew'ed>o of psyco oxy wou d he aboutras we , 
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prepared to go out into the world as a Hindu would be to con- 
duct a Methodist prayer-meeting. Thus it goes; and before 
the gentleman is aware he is down on the books for twenty- 
three hours. with a petition ready for the next faculty meeting. 
And this brings us to what’ we want to talk about more es- 
pecially. 


eae CO 


The Quittter. 


We rather like the definition of this class of dn cilia 
that Mr. Bennion gave us the other day: ‘* A ‘quitter’ is a fel- 
low who ceases to do what he should do, or eee ike to do 
what he should not do.’? To determine, then, who among us 
are ‘‘quitters,’’ we must be in a position to decide what we 
ought and what we ought not to do. This is not, in general, as 
simple as it looks. But we are certain there are a few things 
that each of us must do, both in school and out, if he would do 
the right thing. We have had them rehearsed to us so often 
as to make the cataloguing here unnecessary. However, we 
remember one particular evil that has grown up in our midst 
of which we are all more or less euilty, that our mental and 
spiritual advisers have either not detected or have passed over 
as unimportant. It is the fact, above referred to, that there 
is amarked tendency among college students to overload them- 
selves with text-book work, which necessarily implies the ne- 
glect or complete elimination of other duties absolutely insep- 
arable from the right kind of college life. We hold that no 
man, regardless of what his public services may have been in 
the past, has the moral right to withdraw himself from his 
fellows and to refuse to aid in some way the few worthy or- 
ganizations in our institution struggling to maintain an ex- 
istence. If college men take this atitude, what may we expect 
from the secondary schools? Of course, we realize there are 
conditions which render it impracticable for a student to de- 
vote a great amount of time to public work; but it is evident 
that if everyone would contribute only a little, it would make 
the burden of the few who are behind these organizations rea- 
sonably light. But we would not wish to imply that the stu- 
dents are entirely responsible for our dormant, lethargic col- 
leet spirit. T here is another phase of the proposition we shall 
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consider later. Meanwhile, the pertinent question for us to 
think about is, ‘‘ dim J a quitter?’’ If so, the remedy is obvious. 


“Relative Importance.” 


The chronic ‘‘knocker’’ is an individual we cannot ad- 
_mire; neither do we wish to imitate him and thus fall into his 
evil ways. But there are occasions when the registration of a 
vigorous kick relieves our feelings, though it may compromise 
our good judgment in the eves of some. It will be remem- 
bered by a few that last spring the Student Body possessed 
what they considered to be an office—-a necessary adjunct, 
they thought, to the proper conducting of Student Body oper- 
ations. It was presumed that occasionally a person had work 
to do therein, some being seen in the vicinity, among whom 
we may mention the Student Body president, treasurer, edi- 
tor, and business manager of this sheet. Whether the work 
performed by these individuals is of any import, or in any 
way necessary to the welfare of the school, is, of course, a 
matter of opinion. We think it is, and for this reason have 
continued in this work, much against our own feelings. We 
recognize, however, our opinion is not shared by some per- 
sons better able to judge of such matters than ourselves. For 
the benefit of those unacquainted with what we are discussing, 
we shall recite a little ancient history. Some time last sum- 
ber the west wall discontinued to form a part of our office, and 
it was forthwith annexed to the School of Music, which an- 
nexation made it unlawful—or inadvisable—for any of the 
former denizens of the room to enter therein without proper 
eredentia s, which naturally ineluded ability to sing or per- 
form creditably on some instrument. We regret to say that 
few of us can claim advantages in this line, so our position is 
well defined. As one of the professors kindly explained, it 
was a simp'e matter of ‘‘relative importance.’’ A room was 
needed; ours was available, and voila! there you have it. We 
were given a choice between the professors’ study room 
(professors included), the hoi'er room, and the room opypo- 
site; rendering decision somewhot diffieu.t, as will be con- 
ceded by anyone faminar with conditions. 
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instance; at any rate, we hope this is the case. It does not 
appeal to us as being easier for a staff to correct proof for 
several consecutive hours in a poorly lighted room without 
ventilation, than for a teacher to occupy the same place for 
one hour. But then, it is possibly a case of ‘‘relative import- 
ance.”’ 


Athletics. 


The Utah intercollegiate athletic conference met at Salt 
Lake City, October 5. Coach Bennion and John T. Reese of \ 
the B. Y. U.; Coaches Maddock and Milne of U. of U.; Coach 
Walker of U. A. C., and representatives from the L. D. S. were 
present. Important transactions were: (1) Retention of ‘‘one 
vear rule,’’ which proluibits an athlete from leaving one school 
and competing in another school the following year unless he 
has finished his course. 

(2) Revision of the ‘‘four year rule,’’ which prohibited 
an athlete from competing in intercollegiate athletics for more 
than four years. <As it is now, he can compete for four years 
in high school and then if he goes on with college, these four 
vears count only as one year in the college. This increases 
the limit from four vears to seven vears. | 

(3) Summer baseball playing shall be allowed. Men of 
school baseball teams may play for money or anything else 
during the summer and still be eligible in intercollegiate. base- 
ball. “He must not, however, have played under the National 
League rule. 

(4) Wrestling was adopted as an intercollegiate event. 


Class basketball managers met October 8 and came to an 
agreement, to the effect that ‘‘Y’’ hasketball men shall be cut 
out of interclass basketball league games. 

What about iceeathall this vear? Just watch us and see. 
With such men as ¢ ‘ham, Rose, Jones, Caristensen and Sim- 
anons, besides an unlimited amount of good class material, 
wonders can and will be wrought. 
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The life and vigor with which Coach Bennion takes ho'd 
of things shows his determination in the work and bespeaks 
a ‘‘something doing’’ condition of athletics this year. The 
size of the gym classes gives evidence of the enthusiasm with 
which the boys are entering that work. 

Classes in physical culture for ladies have been organized 
and are doing good work under the able supervision of Miss 
Adams. 


a positive evil if carried too far, or if made an end in itse’f. 
This, however, does not justify our past attitude toward ath- 
letic sports. Athletics has been a positive injury to our school 
because of the half-hearted way in which it has been taken up. 

We are continually being taught to form habits of suc- 
ceeding, and to be satisfied with nothing but the best where 
‘the best is within our reach. Have our failures in the past 
gone toward forming habits of succeeding? Haven’t we been 
satisfied with something not the best? If not, our judgment of 
‘‘hest’’ has been seriously out. Of course, we have taken the 
best we could get—that which few others would have—but not 
that which we should have taken. Now, why this continual de- 
feat? Surely it isn’t for lack of material here in the largest 
school in the state, where we pride ourselves in the morality of 
the bovs and in their observance of the laws of health, un- 
equaled in the state by any body of young men. Surely it isn’t 
because of improper training received from coaches second to 
none in the state. 

No, the entire fault is wrapped up in one word—support. 
We haven’t had the support in our track work that other teams 
have had and consequently have brought chagrin upon our- 
selves and the school. 

Too many of us look upon these defeats as. successes— 
think that we have received development if not victory. But 
this ‘‘athletics for development and not for victory’’ hobby, 
although an excellent scheme with which to cover our failures 
and true feelings, doesn’t hold, and is a knock on its promot- 
ers. The gym is the place for development and the track is the 
place large y to exhibit these aequirements. When we go out 
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The incomparable De Pachmann, after using tne Baldwin Piano ex- 
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‘all my musical enterprises. 
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into track competition we go out ‘‘to beat.’’ And I.wonder 
if the advocates of this ‘‘hobby’’ get so utterly excited over 
the development the athletes are getting, or if this excitement 
doesn’t evidence a slight desire for victory! 

This nonsense about going out into the contest for devel- 
opment! Not one in a hundred enters tlre field with this mo- 
tive as the impelling force. and the fellow that goes in for that 
purpose with victory as a secondary consideration is a ‘‘quit- 
ter’? as emphatically as Bennion could put it. When we go 
into the field, iet’s'go in to win or to break our necks trying. 

Enthusiasm in jerks is not the kind of support we want of 
those from whim it should come. The kind of support that 
counts, and the only kind that will lead to victory, is an ear- 
nest, continuous desire for our suecess, coupled with the right 
kind of work and encouragement. Impetuosity in athletics, 
as in anything e!se, is not sufficient for true growth and devel- 
opment. Steady, untiring application is what counts. 

Now, boys, let's get in and do something—-place our school 
in its true position in state athletics, which will require but the 
work and determination of each individual, aided by the sup- 
port that will come. Don’t put up the plea, ‘‘I haven’t time 
for athleties,’’ because the thorough, wide-awake student is 
he who does things other than book digging; is he who comes 
here not merely to receive, but to give. Our school needs our 
‘support, boys. Let’s get in and instead of talking all the time, 
show our appreciation by grving. 

Coach Teetzel may well leave us with a clear conscience. 
His good work and clean, sportsmanlike idea of athletics has 
won for him the best wishes of all with whom he was connect- . 
ed. U. A. C. should congratulate herse'f upon obtaining the 
services of Mr. Teetzel. We are glad to keep such men in our 
state. 
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Biographical. 


Both teachers and students feel highly honored in having 
with us this year Dr. Ralph V. Chamberlain. Graduate of Lat- 
ter-day Saints College, 1894. Taking out a B. S. from the 
University of Utah, 1898. Special instructor in mathematics, 
1897-8, and instructor in language and science, 1898-99, Latter- 
day Saints College; professor of biology, Latter-day Saints 
University, 1899-02. Student in Stanford University, 1902. 
Graduate student and Goldwin Smith Fellow in zoology, Cor- 
nell University, 1902-94, receiving his Ph. D. in 1905 from that 
school. Assistant professor of biology, 1904-1905, and pro- 
fessor of biology, 1905-1906, University of Utah. Professor 
of zoology and dean of the medica! school, 1906-1908, Univer- 
sity of Utah. Member Society of Sigma Ni and of the Gamma 


Alpha Graduate Society; member of the ssociation of Amer- 


ican Anatomists of the Entomological Society of American, 
ete. Contributor of scientific articles and papers to leading 
biological journals and proceedings of scientific societies. 


- Another important addition to the Faculty of the B. Y. U. 
is that of Christen Jensen, assistant professor in department 
of history of economics. Born in Salt Lake City, 1881. 

Graduate of the Salt Lake High Schoo! in 1899 and of 
Utah State Normal School in 1900. 

The next four years, 1900-1904, were spent in teaching in 
the Sat Lake county schoo's. Kntered the University of Utah 
in 1904 and graduated from that institution in 1907, with the 
degree Bache!or of Arts, at the same time receiving a High 
School life diploma. 

In June, 1908, he was graduated from Harvard with the 
degree of Master of Arts. In accomprishing this he created a 
precedent for Utah students, it being the first time that a Utah 
student received this degree afer having studied at Harvard 
hut one year. 
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He was made a ‘‘ University Scholar’’ for 1908-1909 upon 
the recommendation of the faculty of arts and sciences of Har- 
vard University, but resigned this scholarship in order to 
come home and to connect himself with the faculty of the Brig- 
ham Young University. 

Miss Laura Pearl Adams finished her work in e’ocution 
under Miss Miriam Ne‘ke of the B. Y. U., after which she 
taught in the B. B. B. Y. U. Later she attended school at the 
University of Utch, where she devoted a great deal of her 
time to the study of her art under Miss Babcock of that insti- 
tution. At Chautauqua, New York, she was a student of 8. 
H. Clark and Bertha Kunz Baker. While there she was hon- 
ored by being asked to read before an audience of artists in 
her line. Her success as a teacher has been very marked the 
last two years. 


There has probably never been a more conscientious, 
hardworking student in this institution than Miss _ Violet 
Elliott, who graduated with a B. Pd. in 1895. The ambition 
to always be at the head of her class has grown with her until 
now she comes back to her Alma Mater as teacher in Domestic 
Arts, having graduated from Pratt Institute in 1908. 

The intervening years have been spent in school work, 
but all along educational lines; two years a principal of pub- 
lic schools at Bluff, Utah; a grammar grade teacher in Provo 
City public schools, and a high school teacher in the Summit 
Stake Academy. : 

She has filled a two vears’ mission in London. This, 
with an extended trip on the Continent, has been a factor in 
her education that travel alone can give. 

It would be hard to find a man in the State who has made 
a better record in his line than that of Fred Bennion (diret- 
tor and instructor in the athletic department of the B. Y. U.) 
Born, 1884. Attended the Salt Lake County public schools, 
1893-7. Graduated from the Salt Lake City schools in 1898. 
Was a U. of U. Prep. three years, and teacher in the Tooe!’e 
County Schoo!s in 1904-5. Graduated from the University of 
Utah with an A. B. degree in 1908, Mid post-graduate work 
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av Unversity of Pennsylvania, 1907-8. His athletic record is 
one that deserves credit. Was five years fullback on the Uni- 
versity of Utah football team, and captain of that team in 
1906; also four years a member of the U. of U. track team and 
captain of that team in 1907, and was two years a member of 
the University athletic council. Has held the State record 
for the hammer throw since 1904. Has competed successfully 
in shot-put, broad jump, 100-yard dash, quarter, and relay in 
State meets. 

He was captain of the University of Pennsylvania Fresh- 
man football team that won the eastern championship, and 
was also a member of the track team of that institution. 


The Recent Eisteddfod. | 


The Music. 


There were prizes for a very few, and surprises for a 
great many. The musie chosen was far from being the dig- 
nified, solid kind that one might expect in a national tourna- 
ment of music. The violin se:ections (apart from the intro- 
duction, which does not belong to the ‘‘Elegie,’’ and has an- 
other spirit), was a good one and in general far too poetic for 
the contestants. The chorus number, ‘‘The Challenge of 
Thor,’’ was a good one. Mendelssohn’s ‘‘Ruy Blas’’ also was 
a thankful test and shut out many amateur band contestants. 
The songs for solo were uniformly without real merit. 

The reasons that our local chorus received no prize are 
several and valid ones. The immediate conditions of their 
appearance in the great tabernacle were disheartening. 
Stevens ‘‘God of Israel,’’ in which “CO took part in the sing- 
ing, and the mighty organ pered forth with an a most. in 
deseribab'e power, made our first time contestants ambitious 
to keep up an-undesirab!e vo ume which never before had been 
used by tue paits. 

The conductor who is unaccustomed to the seousties of 
the wrest auditorium. rev izes itt e the res! ee te bis chow 
Peproducing.. Naturally auemertins tix. po..>° fem soo 
Pelnorousi mp 3.112 efror, bono ly 2. Oy SL Co 
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counted on to make small volume very adequate. It requires 
endless experience on the part of the singers to know how to 
give out the parts in correct power where no part can hear 
the others. The painters of the chinaware in Meisson, Sax- 
ony, have the task of painting in colors which appear right 
only after the ware is finished in the fire, an inconceivably 
diffeult labor. All honor to Prof. Stevens, who more than 
any other has learned the blending from that point. 

Denver sang best and had a rare collection of so oists 
and church singers who live by singing, and with a very ex- 
perienced gentleman at the head, won fairly. Sylvia was 
sung better by all the choruses than by Provo. But Provo set 
the pace in the ‘‘Challenge of Thor,’’ which for dignified vol- 
ume and correct tempos and climaxes, was not overtopped 
again during the entire contest. 


The Adjudications. 


Dr. Protheroe is a judge, does just what he thinks to be 
right. and bears the reputation of great courage in every con- 
viction. Once his decisions are made he speaks them fearless- 
ly. As a rule the instrumentalists regarded his voeal adjudi- 
cations as coming from an exceeding'y superior mind and 
vice versa. No one judge adjudication is regarded as com- 
plete and as satisfactory compared to adjudications by three 
or five. At world’s fair contests the judges give in their 
numbers a record of points in the vital elements of criticism 
agreed upon, and then listening at various points in the andi- 
torium; the papers are collected by a man who is under a 
mathematician and all averages struck. This mode of pro- 
cedure is usually effective and seldom narrow. Dr. Protheroe 
is a man who composes in easy contrapuntal style, and wou'd 
certainly be a prince anywhere amongst a chorus of adjudi- 
eators. 


©! 


Department Notes. 


College. 


Henry Rose is still a man of titles. This year he will be 
known not as captain of the basket ball team, but as president | 
of the College Club. 

The various political parties of the College Club united 
and elected Nettie Parkinson vice-president by acclamation. 

Harvey Fletcher, B. 8S; and W. IE. Morgan, A. B., are 
continuing their studies at the University of Chicago this 
year. 

The College has furnished three academies with princi- 
pals this vear. Hyrum Manwaring is principal of the Uintah 
Stake Academy, Robert Sainsbury has a similar position in 
Snowflake, Arizona, and J. William Robinson in Heber City. 

Sherwin Maeser has been chosen to carry the College 
colors this year. 

The Pleasant Grove High School has Etna Holdaway en- 
rolled as a member of the faculty. Miss Holdaway is a Col- 
lege graduate of last year. 

President Guy C. Wilson of the Juarez Stake Academy 
said. during his visit here last vear, that one of his teachers 
should come to the B. Y. U. each year for college work. This 
year G. 8S. Romney is here, and the College has chosen him 
White and Blue representative. 

Frank S. Harris and his wife, formerly Miss. Estelle 
Spillsbury, are studying in Cornell University this year. 

The records of the College Club have been given into L. 
Join Nuttall’s keeping. He wil a'so act as treasurer. 


Track Manager Samuel Baird is enthusiastic over the 
prospects for our college athletes. With such men as the Pe- 
tersens, Chamberlain, Ho!daway, Simmons, Rose, Christen- 
sen, the Jacobs, and others equal!y famous, laure's wil simply 
eravitate our way. 


Secondary Schools. 


Commercials. 


This year’s Commercials are the most loyal and patri- 
otic class in the history of the school. Organized with the 
following officers: T. C. Jones, president; Beatrice ‘Mellor, 
vice-president; C. M. Saxey, secretary and treasurer; Fergus 
Johnson, track manager; O. T. Steed, basket ball manager; 
Ben Meldrum, class representative; Newton Jackson, ye'l 
master; and James MeMurrin, standard bearer, we expect to 
do things in ath'eties and school -patriotisim. 

At our last class meeting we were entertained by Prof. 
F. G. Warnick and J. A. Stallings, hoth graduates of the 
Commercial School. ‘‘Art’’? made a short, lively speech about 
the patriotism of by-gone Commercia's and lovalty to the 
class. Prof. Warnick urged the class to be loyal to their or- 
ganizations, especially the school paper, and spoke of the 
benefits derived from attending the lecture courses given by 
the Polysophieal Society. | 

There are now enrolled in our department 160 students, 
about 15 less than last year. We fee! encouraged with the 
loyalty of those that are here, and be.ieve that our class will 
be larger than it was last year. We have 85 per cent paid up 
elass members, and we are going to lead the classes in the race 
for the 190 per cent mark in subscriptions for our sehool 
paper. 

Hurrah for the Commercials and the White and B!ue! 

Hurrah for the Commercials and the B. Y. U.! 


ns 


High School and Normal. 
1909, 


The second week of school a Freshman was heard to re- 
mark, ‘‘I haven’t seen anything that looks like a Fourth Year 
vet.’”’ 

What did he expect to see? Did he thing as Seniors we 
would wear sear!et and go'd and carry trumpets about with 
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to annouce our superiority? If he did he must surely be dis- 
appointed. If he had looked for students who make school a 
business, and not a pastime, he would have met us. dozens of 
us, every day. 

Our officers, Ray Bentley, Luella Adams, Tracy Wootten, 
Sarah Parker, Kar] Keeler, Clarence Beck, Clyde Van Buren, 
Aldous Dixon, and Hugh Baxter, represent the best material 
in the school. Backed by the loyal support of the class mem- 
bers, thev are just the men to lead us in this glorious closing 
year of our work in the secondary schools. 

1910. 

What are the 710s going to do this year? Time and tide 
wil! show us ‘‘up and a-doing.’’ At our first class meeting, 
we turned out 100 per cent strong to choose officers. Our man 
of executive ability, Mi'ton Sevy, was chosen president; the 
briluant Kioy Larson, vice-president; ‘‘particular’’ Annie, 
secretary; the Wall Street financier, Alma Esplin, treasurer; 
while that limber Fletcher boy was chosen basket ball man- 
ager: Woolsey was given the management of our athletics. 
With tall Elmer Chipman carrying the banner, and _ noisy 
Thorne Minor yelling for us, we will attract the admiration 
of thousands. 


1911. 

It happened in the Preparatory study-room. The 11’s 
met for class organization. Wulf, his innate aversion for pub- 
lie distinction getting the better of him, gently but firmly de- 
clined to accept the offer of the exeentive chair. He left his 
hereaved lambs to dry their faces in the heat of their own 
consummate wrath. Consolation came to the class in the sub- 
stitution of a Pond, by the tears shed for Wilf. Pond in a 
fearful state of trepidation crawled to the zenith of class au- 
thority and humbly took the oath of servitude. Zina, whose 
indefatigable persistence in promoting class interest places 
-her so high in our esteem, was elected vice-president with a 
hearty outburst of ‘‘ Aves.”’ 

We have he'd one meeting under the new administration, 
in which meeting such high enthusiasm was manifested as 
beggars the Eng'ish language to describe. 
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The class of 1912 held a primary Sept. 25th, 1908, and 
nominated candidates for class officers. The election was held 
Oct. 1st, 1908. The following officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, W. H. Phillips; vice-president, Elfie Bean; treasurer, 
Heber Meeks; secretary, Fthel Nuttall; standard bearer, 
Lloyd Brown; manager of sports, Vern Greenwood. 

The class of 1912 expect to make the best record of any 
first year class in the history of the school. We have ten men 
on the track, plenty of material from which to pick a basket 
ball team, and one of the most energetic organizations in 
school. 


We are pleased to meet our old friend ‘‘Chrony’’ in a 
new garb this year. While snch a departure would not be suc- 
cessful in every school, we hope conditions obtaining -at the 
‘“‘U”’ are such as to make the weekly idea permanent. Some 
college papers find it difficult enough to collect a respectable 
bunch of material monthly, and despite our struggles, we are 
afraid that class includes Us. 


Gold and Blue comes to us this month rather emaciated 
from lack of solid material. Not trying to cheap your paper 
to cut down expenses, are you? You should be more eareful 
of what vou run under ‘‘ Eiditoria’s.*” Was that one on the 
merits of the staff self-eulogistic, or is it the product of an 
outsider ? 


We perceive Student Life has a!so mustered up enough 
erit to make a weekly appearance. In the face of our own 
weakness we are silent. Were it otherwise we should yell 
‘‘Bravo!’’? and still remain skeptical. 
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